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us a clear view of a man as he lived, and of his connection with the times. 
The arrangement is lucid, and Professor Tyler has enriched his work 
with references and a list of authorities such as has been wanting in 
most of the previous volumes. The style is lively, occasionally a little 
undignified and often florid. The book accomplishes its end ; it gives 
us a picture of a great man in the midst of great events. 

Albert Bushnell Hart. 

The Friendly Society Movement : Its Origin, Rise, and Growth ; 
Its Social, Moral, and Educational Influences. By the Rev. John 
Frome Wilkinson, M.A. Wadham College, Oxon. ; Curate of Long 
Melford ; Financial Member of the Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows, Manchester Unity; Hon. Member of the Ancient Order of 
Foresters, etc.; President of the United Sisters' Friendly Society. 
London, Longmans, Green and Co., 1886. — 229 pp. 

Die Englischen Arbeiterverbande und ihr Recht. Von Dr. J. M. 
Baernreither. Erster Band. Tubingen, 1886. — 450 pp. 

These two books treat of the same subject and contain in many 
instances the same facts. They are written, however, from entirely dif- 
ferent points of view. Mr. Wilkinson speaks as a member ; Dr. Baern- 
reither as an outsider. The former is an advocate ; the latter is a 
scientific observer. The two supplement each other excellently for any 
one who wishes to obtain a complete survey of the friendly society 
movement. 

Mr. Wilkinson's book treats in the first part of the rise of the friendly 
societies. He confines himself, however, mainly to the great orders, 
such as the Odd Fellows, the Foresters, the Shepherds, the Druids, etc. 
In the second part he speaks of the legislation with regard to friendly 
societies, explains at some length the technical features connected with 
their insurance system, gives an account of their management, and fin- 
ishes with a survey of their social, moral, and educational influences. 
He lays especial emphasis upon the social element, saying : " It is, 
as it were, the match that sets free the sunbeams hidden in the heart of 
the coal." Mr. Wilkinson does not conceal the faults of the friendly 
societies, which have been brought to light in the various parliamentary 
investigations, but he writes as one who has full faith in the movement, 
not as a critic. The impression of enthusiasm which his book makes is 
perhaps intensified by a certain carelessness of style, in which the zeal 
of the missionary seems, for the time, to have crowded out the Oxford 
scholar's attention to form. 

Dr. Baernreither's book is laid out on a much larger scale. In fact 
it is but the first volume of what promises to be an exhaustive treatise 
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on the English workingmen's societies in general, including the trades 
unions. The introduction, which takes up nearly a third of the present 
volume, is in keeping with the thoroughness of the whole work. It 
describes the great economic development of England and the charac- 
teristics of its people. An account is then given of the origin, gradual 
reform, and present condition of the various classes of friendly societies, 
followed by a sketch of the legislation bearing upon them and of the 
attempted introduction of government insurance. Special chapters at 
the end of the book are devoted to the two great orders of the Odd 
Fellows and the Foresters, and to the associations of the miners. 

The author describes England in a decidedly friendly spirit, and 
quotes at length the figures which show the wonderful expansion of her 
commerce and industry. It is interesting to notice that among the 
causes of the great prosperity of England is enumerated the protective 
tariff of the United States, which has the effect of excluding us from 
competition in neutral markets. In addition to the natural advantages 
of England, an important element in her progress has been the char- 
acter of her people. They form a " society free, politically and indus- 
trially, which is guided by an active, often reckless love of gain, but in 
which a sense of duty and earnestness are striving to re-establish the 
lost equilibrium." The practical side of the English nature has not 
only aided her progress but it has also prevented the growth of social- 
istic doctrines, the workingmen of England preferring to aim at what is 
attainable rather than to yield to the illusion of vague schemes for uni- 
versal happiness. 

Great changes have, however, taken place in the administration of 
England during the century, and there has undoubtedly been a strong 
drift towards state interference or what is sometimes called socialistic 
legislation. The beginning of this was seen in the Factory law of 1833. 
Since then many laws have been made to protect the laborer and regu- 
late his contracts, notably the Employers' and Workmen's act of 1875, 
the Conspiracy and Protection of Property act of the same year, and 
the Employers' Liability act of 1880. With this increase in the activity 
of the central government has come a decided change in local self- 
government. The old plan of entrusting local authority to justices of 
the peace, appointed by the sovereign, is gradually giving way to a 
system of boards, elected for specific purposes by the voters. In this 
way there have successively arisen the boards of guardians of the poor, 
the local boards of health, and the school boards, all of which are placed 
under the general supervision of central boards. Thus a specialization 
of functions has been accompanied by an increasing supervision on the 
part of the state. 

What the author calls the " self-government of the working classes," 
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or the management of their associations, has undergone very much the 
same change. It shows the same tendency towards centralization, 
division of labor, and supervision on the part of the government, though 
the governmental interference " has not aimed to replace the activity of 
the individual but to strengthen the individuals in their independent 
battle for social equality and to grant to them in it the necessary pro- 
tection and support." 

The typical forms of this self-government are the trades union and 
the friendly society. Of these the trades union is undoubtedly the more 
important. The friendly society is, however, older, and it may be said 
of it that its development has reached a certain completeness which 
makes it fitting that it should be first described. There are many 
friendly societies still existing which date back to the seventeenth 
century. In fact, in 1883 there existed no less than seventy-seven 
English societies of which the youngest dated back to 1780 and the 
oldest to 1687. 

These societies show a great diversity in their outward forms and in 
their objects. Almost every conceivable kind of organization is found 
among them, from the simple village club, meeting in an inn and mak- 
ing special collections for each case of necessity, to the great order, 
managed by trained officials, organized in accordance with the most 
approved principles of insurance, and numbering over six hundred thou- 
sand members. The societies may be roughly divided into eleven 
groups. The simplest of all are the so-called " sharing-out clubs " or 
dividing societies, which exist generally only for a limited time, often 
for a period of seven years. Their chief characteristic is that their 
members contribute towards a common fund, which is drawn upon in 
case of accident or sickness, and the balance of which at the expiration 
of the period is divided among the members. The deposit friendly 
societies, on the other hand, are somewhat in the nature of savings 
banks. They are intended, not only to insure their members, but also 
to encourage them to save, and the amount of assistance that each 
member can draw from the funds is limited to the amount of his deposit. 
Some societies are established especially for furnishing burials. Some 
are general, that is to say, take in all classes of men ; some, though 
comparatively few excepting among the miners, confine themselves to 
special trades. Many friendly societies have been established in con- 
nection with and under the tutelage of some factory or other industrial 
establishment, and many of the great railroad companies have distin- 
guished themselves by organizing such societies for their employees. 
The most perfect of the friendly societies are the great orders of the 
Odd Fellows and Foresters, which are excellently managed and have a 
large membership. Finally there has arisen of late a class of juvenile 
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friendly societies. These began in the Sunday schools, but recently the 
Foresters have established juvenile branches of their associations, which 
are to serve as feeders for the main society. 

The primitive friendly societies were naturally exposed to many abuses. 
" They undertook, with an insufficient apparatus, a task to which they 
were not equal in their original form." In many cases they found that, 
as the membership grew older and the demands upon them increased, 
the younger members refused to remain in the society. Thus many 
societies were dissolved, greatly to the disadvantage of those who had 
paid their contributions regularly for years and had never received any 
benefit from them. In 1867 it was found that from 1793 to that date 
38,315 societies had been registered, and that of these 13,935 had 
been dissolved. It was estimated that there were probably over four 
thousand persons at that time in English and Welsh workhouses who 
had been members of such societies. 

Some kind of reform was therefore needed almost from the begin- 
ning ; and the reform movement, though it has been carried out in a 
somewhat tentative manner and not always with great success, may 
be said to have had constantly three aims in view : (1) to replace the 
simple assessment system by the premium system; (2) to introduce 
better methods of accounting and better investments for capital; (3) to 
separate the different kinds of insurance and establish special premiums 
for insurance against sickness, superannuation, burials, etc. This reform 
movement has been pushed, partly by the societies themselves, partly 
by philanthropists who have been interested in them, and partly by the 
government. But in spite of these efforts their complete reform is 
resisted by the inertia of the societies themselves, and many years will 
probably be needed to put them all on a sound basis. 

That they have not yet attained to that condition, has not been for 
lack of legislation. From 1793 to 1875 over twenty laws have been 
passed dealing with the subject. Yet as the legislation has always been 
of an optional character, it has not received universal application. Even 
under the law of 1875 a society can be formed without any authorization 
from the state, and registration is entirely voluntary. Those that are not 
registered are not, it is true, invested with corporate powers. They can- 
not therefore sue, nor be sued, nor hold property, and they are not even 
protected against fraud or malfeasance on the part of their officers. The 
possibility of obtaining these legal advantages, together with the addi- 
tional privilege of investing their funds with the commissioners of the 
sinking fund at three per cent, constitute a strong inducement for regis- 
tration. Yet there are still many societies that have not registered. The 
result of registration is to put the societies under the supervision of the 
chief registrar and to render them liable to suspension or dissolution in 
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case of mismanagement. They are obliged to render three kinds of 
reports: (i) an annual report of their general condition ; (2) a quin- 
quennial report on the rate of mortality ; and (3) a quinquennial report 
on their finances, containing a carefully prepared valuation of their lia- 
bilities and assets. This latter is the most important of the three, inas- 
much as it shows whether the societies are on a sound business basis or 
not, and it has had the effect of disclosing a condition of things far from 
satisfactory. In 1883 there were altogether 6,567 registered societies 
in England and Wales. Of these there were 1,537 with funds amount- 
ing to ^4,002,070, which had a surplus aggregating ^885,382 ; but, 
on the other hand, the remaining 5,030 societies, whose funds amounted 
to ^4,378,781, had a total deficit of ^5, 155,816. Thus but a quarter 
of the English societies were really in a sound condition. In Scotland 
the figures were not quite so unfavorable, there being about a third 
which showed a surplus. It may seem strange that societies are able 
to maintain themselves when their business condition is so unsound ; but 
it should be remembered that the liabilities of such a society are not 
immediate but contingent, and are estimated according to the principles 
of insurance, and that in many cases the devotion and public spirit of 
the members carry them through in spite of the unfavorable balance 
on their books. 

The undoubted faults of the friendly societies have suggested the idea 
of government insurance, and this has actually been carried out in Glad- 
stone's law of 1864 and the later law of 1882. This mode of insurance 
has, however, never been popular, and the idea of compulsory insurance, 
though agitated, has thus far met with a cold reception. 

One cannot help contrasting the whole development of what the Ger- 
mans would call " social- political legislation " in England with its course 
in Germany. The latter country has not hesitated to apply compulsory 
insurance to whole classes of its population. It has been estimated that 
the law of 1884, which provided for insurance in industrial establish- 
ments, applied to about 2,700,000 persons, and that the law of 1886, 
relating to the insurance of agricultural and forest laborers, covered 
nearly 7,000,000 persons. Thus immense groups are forced at once 
and without ado to provide for their needs. 1 England, on the other 
hand, has been struggling with the subject for nearly a century and has 
as yet reached no thorough and systematic plan. She has contented 
herself with trying to cure some of the most glaring faults of the existing 
societies, and the whole course of her legislation has been empirical, 
fluctuating, and slow. Yet under its shelter institutions have grown up 
which, in spite of their many faults of detail, have proved an important 

1 Conrad's Jahrbucher, XIV, 6, S. 535. 
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means of education to large classes of the people, have encouraged fore- 
thought and frugality, and are all the stronger from being rooted in the 
dearly bought experience of their members. 

Henry W. Farnam. 



Die Gewinnbetheiligung, ihre praktische Anwendimg und theo- 
retische Berechtigung. Von Heinrich Frommer, Doktor der Staats- 
wissenschaften. Leipzig, Duncker & Humblot, 1886. — 162 pp. 

Dr. Frommer's essay was originally offered in competition for a prize, 
which it obtained, at the Kaiser Wilhelm University at Strassburg in 
1885, and was enlarged for publication subsequently, in the light of 
studies pursued under Professors Knapp and Brentano. It is not a 
work founded on original investigations like Dr. Victor Bohmert's treatise, 
but is, predominantly, a critical sifting of the material presented in 
Bohmert's volumes and in the second part of the Enquete de la Commis- 
sion extra-parlementaire des associations ouvrieres of 1883, which was 
devoted to participation. In the two inquiries made by Dr. Bohmert 
and the French commission, Dr. Frommer finds many faults, both of 
omission and of commission ; and, judging them by the standard of the 
ideal scientific investigation, he sets them down as examples of what 
such inquiries ought not to be. To exhibit in detail the defects in 
Dr. Bohmert's exposition he chooses the two noted English cases of 
Henry Briggs, Son and Co., and Fox, Head and Co. The twenty-five 
pages in which Dr. Frommer gives a very minute history of the indus- 
trial partnership at the Whitwood Collieries form the most satisfactory 
account of that celebrated experiment now to be found. Here, as in 
the case of Fox, Head and Co., the writer sympathizes with the work- 
men in their attachment to the trades union, and considers it a proof of 
their intelligence that they virtually chose to stand by the well-tried 
union rather than by the new scheme of profit-sharing. 

Proceeding to a nearer examination of the cases of participation given 
by Dr. Bohmert and the French commission, Dr. Frommer throws out 
the great majority of them as insufficiently reported, or as lacking in 
some essential feature of true profit-sharing, and finds only twenty-seven 
cases which deserve to be considered pertinent. Of these, four are 
agricultural, and the others occur in various departments of trade, com- 
merce and manufactures. A very condensed, but very comprehensive 
statement is given of the details of each experiment, followed by a sum- 
mary of the results, favorable or unfavorable, of the working of the new 
scheme. In agricultural operations Dr. Frommer's general conclusion 
is that the sphere for profit-sharing is very limited, piece-work and pre- 
miums being more effective agents in improving the quality of labor. 



